p = ; LA. 
Design-in functionalism in fenestration É 


MARATHON 
TILT-A-MATIC windows 


Tilt-in 
for 
washing 


How long has it been since you looked critically, 
even expectantly, at windows to see what might be 
new. If you have been taking fenestration for granted, 
you owe it to yourself and your clients to take a hard 
look here at Tilt-A-Matic, the NEW wonderfully func- 
tional window that pivots = both the upper and lower 
sash tilt-in for washing or painting. There are no 
gadgets, no buttons, just pull the sash. How con- 
venient for a residence, townhouse, apartment or 
motel, 


As you might expect, Tilt-A-Matic is ponderosa pine, 
for the best in the natural beauty of wood, and it's 
insulated glass if you want it that way to eliminate 
the need for storm sash. Of course, there is more, 
too...other advantages about Tilt-A-Matic that you 
can see for yourself in an 8 minute inspiring color 
film. Ask to have it shown in your office, at your 
convenience, without obligation. CALL COLLECT 
715-842-2036. 


ARATHON 
ILLWORK 


COMPANY 


M 
M 


1009 Third St., Wausau, Wisconsin 54401 
P.O. Box 7, Pewaukee, Wisconsin 53072 


A division of Marathon Industries, Inc. 
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COLOR UNIFORMITY 
begins with 
MASONRY CEMENT 


Mason contractors count on mortar made with masonry 
cement for uniform color from start to finish of even the 
largest masonry jobs. Masonry cement assures you 
mortar of the highest quality—uniform not only in color 
but in strength and workability, batch after batch. 

All the basic ingredients—portland cement, air-entrain- 
ing agents, plasticizers—come in one bag. The vital 
proportioning and blending are already done. With only 


An organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete, made possible by the financial support of most competing cement manufacturers in the United States and Canada 


be. A få 


From the board to the wall color uniformity 


sand and water to add, you save labor, cut waste. 

Modern masonry cement meets rigid ASTM specifica- 
tions for mortar strength, soundness and air content, as 
well as time of setting and water retention. 

More and more masons are finding that for walls of 
lasting beauty and durability, the choice is masonry 
cement. Write for free informative literature. (U.S. and 
Canada only.) 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


735 NORTH WATER ST., MILWAUKEE, WISC, 53202 


SPECIFY MATERIALITE” 
THE TRUE LIGHTWEIGHT BLOCK 


Materialite blocks average only 24 to 25 Ibs.,* 20 to 30% less than ordinary 
so-called lightweight blocks of the same size. Here's what this means to you: 


e increased production because they are lighter weight and 
easier to lift. Other lightweight blocks weigh 30 to 33 Ibs. 


e Lower in-wail costs because more blocks can be laid per day. 
e Meets all requirements for A.S.T.M. C-90, Grade “U” block. 
e Better thermal insulation because of lighter weight. 

e Better acoustical absorption. 

e Reduced dead-load of the structure. 


Materialite— 


the only sealed surface lightweight 
INSIST ON MATERIALITE BLOCK aggregate produced in the Midwest. 


MARBLEHEAD LIME COMPANY 

A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL DYNAMICS 
| 300 W. Washington St., Chicago 60606 
*8" nominal 312—FRanklin 2-3600, Ext. 422 


IN 
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Self-employed 
...and 


considering 
o 


Consider 


THE MARINE MASTER RETIREMENT PLAN 


-.. NOW more attractive than ever because of the new 
liberalized amendments to the H.R. 10 (Keogh) Bill. 


Our Trust Department invites you to come in and discuss these 
liberalized tax benefits... and how they can be utilized to your 
best advantage with a personalized retirement trust fund. You'll 
be pleased with the flexibility of The Marine Master Retirement 
Plan. It can be tailored to meet your specific retirement goals 
with insurance, if desired, and investments balanced to satisfy your 
special requirements 

Talk things over with your insurance agent, attorney or financial 
advisor. And then phone our Trust Department for an appointment 
at your convenience. Call 273-4000, extension 336. 


ANY SELF-EMPLOYED BUSINESS OR PROFESSIONAL MAN CAN BENEFIT 
FROM PARTICIPATION IN THE MARINE MASTER RETIREMENT PLAN 


LIMITED TO WISCONSIN RESIDENTS 


MARINE "si: BANK 
EXCHANGE 
One Marine Plaza, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201, Phone: 273-4000 


Northport Office: 8761 N. Port Washington Road 53217, Phone: 352-3010 
Member, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


your future 
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notes of the month 


Commiteee on Federal Procurement of 
A-E Services 


The Committee on Federal Procurement of Archi- 
tect-Engineer Services, having carefully reviewed re- 
cent developments in the procurement of professional 
services, strongly recommends that its member societies 
adopt the following policy : 

RESOLVED, in the interest of the public and the tax- 
payer, an architect or engineer should not submit a 
price proposal nor enter into competitive price negotia- 
tions for any services prior to final selection as being 
best gualified for the particular project. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 


Philip A. Hutchinson, Jr., Committee Secretary, 202- 
EX 3-7050. 
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Finished Job 
4-day Spancrete erection provides 

40,000 sg. ft. parking deck for auto agency 


Friday P.M. 


Fast erection: Moving at the rate under Los Angeles City ANNIE Robert Clements & Associates 

“a: jeneral Contractor: De Weese Construction Com, 
of 10,000 feet per day, Spancrete building codes, Geny : : 

7 Structural Engineers: King, Benioff. Steinmann &. 

erection crews provided combina- Spancrete shortens construction 15 38 
tion roof and parking deck for time... eliminates forming . e 
the Central Ford Auto Agency in permits fast all-weather erection 
Los Angeles in just four days! provides an immediate work- 


ing deck... gives sound insulation 


Gael wal 
earing for 8”-thick Spanorete between floors . . . reduces heat 


was on 26’ prestressed concrete 


b loss . . . can be easily cut for job- TREAST, Pera CONSIRE TOLLON ne mm rox WO} LAR 
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E site special fitting. You can depend Ç - S) 
Fire safety: Spancrete was on Spancrete's top quality and | 3 3 3 3 | 3 3 9 
designed for a 2-hour fire rating dimensional accuracy. ` — 
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Jean and Mrs. John Wade 


Dean John W. Wade, first Dean of the first School of 
rchitecture in the State, took office on July 1st at the 
niversity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 

The announcement of his appointment during May 
f this year, understandably stirred interest and antici- 
ation among professionals and architecture-oriented 
ndividuals throughout the State. Equally understand- 
ble, curiosity was aroused about the man who is to 
ead the School of Architecture for which so many 
orked so hard and so long. It was not surprising 
hat speculation as to the new Dean's philosophy and 
approach to architecture inevitably cropped up during 
nany a conversation. 

While Dean Wade visited briefly with me, we spoke 
about this interest and the anticipation that had been 
enerated. I described the desirability of informing all 
embers of the profession about the new Dean as com- 
letely as possible, and proposed that we publish his 
ork in the July/August '68 issue of the WISCONSIN 
RCHITECT. 

Dean Wade agreed to this. In spite of a very tight 
schedule of travel and finishing up activities at Tus- 
kegee, he managed to provide me with a volume of 
material for this issue. I am grateful and indebted to 
Dean Wade for the unique opportunity of introducing 
him to his fellow professionals through his own work 
in architecture, art, photography and writing. 
Unfortunately, it was not possible to reproduce all of 
the submitted material. But I believe that we chose a 
fair and representative cross-section of his architecture, 
drawings, paintings, photography and writing which 
he has produced during the past few years. 

For those of you who wish to further inform them- 
selves, we recommend the following published articles 
by Dean Wade: 

*An Architecture of Purpose,” published in the 
October '67 AIA Journal. The article is a discussion 
of a values hierarchy in architectural decision: the 
support of life, the support of purposes, and the main- 
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tenance of the building ready for us. *Time of No 
Deposit . . . Point of No Return?”, appearing in the 
June 1968 issue of Industrial Design Magazine. This 
paper suggests that litter fills many different kinds of 
needs for different persons. It suggests further that 
products and packages must be designed for their 
time of disuse, as well as their time of use. “An Ideal 
Curriculum for Activist Professions,” written in July, 
1967, and being held for publication by the Journal of 
Architectural Education, describes an undergraduate 
curriculum that takes advantage of techniques of 
visual perception and communication used in archi- 
tecture. In this issue of WISCONSIN ARCHITECT you 
will find an unpublished article by Dean Wade. 
“Unity, Harmony, Balance, and Beauty,” written in 
1967. 

Jean Wade intends to conduct an orientation course 
in architecture, starting this fall (September, 1968). He 
sees the formal start of the school in 1969 for it will take 
another year to develop the curriculum and the faculty. 


Working on this issue, I cannot but be very hopeful 
for the future architectural climate in this State. We 
shall have a school that turns out graduate architects, 
a school that will by necessity critically evaluate archi- 
tecture, that will have exciting and imaginative student 
and faculty projects. A new climate for the under- 
standing and the practice of architecture in Wisconsin 
will be nurtured at a pace that will bring us abreast of 
those communities whose cultures have long ago recog- 
nized the necessity and satisfaction of good design in 
our environment and every aspect of our daily lives. 

If my enthusiasm is contagious, then we all welcome 
Dean and Mrs. Wade wholeheartedly and wish them 
very well indeed. 


Alo Bride 


Architecture: 


Merchant House for Consolidated Construction Company 
Tuskegee, Alabama (1966) 


This project received an Honorable Mention in the 
AIA 12th Annual Homes For Better Living Awards 
1967. 


A house designed for construction economy, siting doors for closets: 6'-0"x 8'-0". Only two sizes o 
freedom, since its outlook is into own courtyards, sliding glass doors. 


spatial excitement, and variety within a strong form 6. All plumbing, heating, and major electrical appli 
8017 7 , Y str `H, ar j N > y DO ja è s 4 A 7 
discipline. Construction economy was achieved by: ances grouped in a single straight line core area for 
1. Simple direct structural system. short pipe, cable and duct runs. 
2. Standardization of plan elements, bathrooms, and As a result of these measures, a house containing 1,650 
bedrooms. square feet enclosed, and an additional 700 square fee 
3. Minimum number of changes in materials. screened was built, fully air-conditioned for $17,006 


A > E Ê (saie price). The house on a $1,000.00 lot has since 
1. Dimensioning to material sizes. been appraised for more than $21,000.00. Row house 
Standard sizes of doors, etc. Only one size swinging construction is possible, and an even greater saving 
door is used: 2'-6"x 8'-0”. Only two sizes of bi-fold could then be realized. 
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Private Residence for Dr. and Mrs. Howard Greenlee, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


John W. Wade, AIA; Wade & Hight, Architect and Engineer 


The client, as an educational administrator, required vertical organization to the major living, dining, studid 
a major entertainment space that would take advantage space. From the roadside, a small kitchen wing is t 
of the beautiful wooded site. The relatively steep slope the left, two bedrooms and a study to the right. 

of the site permitted a full-story change in level, and a 
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Private Residences — 


Hilton Island, South Carolina 
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Sketches by John W. Wade, of Wade & Hight, Architect and Engineer 
Engaged to make recommendations for a Housing 
Study for Lawrence Rockefeller, St. Croix, U.S. Virgin 
Islands, John Wade shows here a sketch illustrating 
one major recommendation 


a ANN AW 
A 
N 


village cluster residential 
siling to maintain as much open area as possible and to 
provide conviviality. 


emodeling of Student Cafeteria — Tuskegee Institute Village plan showing close grouping of residences along 
nterior view showing a plan using balconies to estab- a pedestrian street and in proximity to a plaza with 
ish a casual relaxed atmosphere for dining and to swimming pool and cantina. (Housing Study for 
romote conversation within a restrained atmosphere by Lawrence Rockefeller, St. Croix, U.S. Virgin Islands.) 
ontrast with the present classical mess hall atmosphere. 


Sketches by John W. Wade, of Wade & Hight, Architect and Engineer 
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Proposed Private Residence 


Terrace elevation 


PROPOSED RESIDENCE 


FOR MR. 4 MRS. EDWARD H. SIMS 
ORANGE BURG 6, c. 


SA yADE, ARCHITECT 


MAIN FLOOR PLAN 
< SCALE la's 150" SA MAY G| 
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Lower floor plan 
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Unity, Harmony, Balance, and Beauty 


I keep believing that the war for understanding in 
the field of art is won, when it is not. Instead, the war 
is against a guerilla fce who has retired only briefly 
leaving the field strewn with booby-traps. Some of 
the old worn-out terms that no one ever quite under- 
stood are still atout doing their occasional bit of dam- 
age to the unwary. 

During my introduction to the study of art and archi- 
tecture as a college student, I had my first encounter 
with the enemy. My fellow students and I were intro- 
duced to the absolute dictatorship of the absolute as it 
was enthroned in the ideas of unity, harmony, balance, 
and beauty. It is possible that these terms once had 
meanings that were significant for an entire society. 
When art evolved slowly (not changing its purposes or 
techniques faster than the rate at which societal stand- 
ards could change) these qualities could exist as ab- 
solutes. Even before I was a student, however, art 
had begun to change faster than art understanding, 
and these terms, although given to us as absolutes, could 
not be applied to art. 

We chased ourselves about in circles because the 
work of art was good if it had beauty, and it had beauty 
if it was good. More trouble came when we tried to have 
a teacher be more specific, or when an unbalanced, dis- 
unified art teacher tried to say what unity or balance 
were. As students, we discovered that these terms were 
unexplainable (except for a few simple rules) and that 
we did best to leave them alone and learn by non-verbal 
ways the things that would satisfy our teachers and 
critics. For architectural students, there were other 
terms such as scale and proportion, equally difficult to 
manage, or to discuss. 

I am not original when I tell you that these terms 
in most of their uses have very little meaning, but since 
they are still about, continuing to do damage, I will 
take the time to repeat this, and to examine how such 
terms can be useful today. Quite simply, each of these 
words as it is typically used, is little more than a term 
of approval. The person who calls a work of art unified, 
balanced, harmonious, or beautiful is telling you only 
that he likes the work of art. What he is not telling 
you (and herein lies the damage that these terms do) is 
what he likes about the work and what there was in 
the work that caused him to describe it as unified, 
balanced, harmonious, or beautiful. He also conceals, 
as like as not, from himself as well as you, the assump- 
tion that a work of art must have these as absolute 
qualities before it can be called a work of art. The 
critic, then, who speaks of unity, balance, harmony or 
beauty has learned informally and non-verbally some 
number of ordering systems which he groups under “ap- 
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proved systems leading to unity” or "approved systems 
leading to harmony.” Once he perceives some set o 
these systems in a work of art, he projects his automatic 
value judgments onto the work of art, and uses th 
appropriate label of approval: “unity,” “harmony,” o 
whatever. 

It is possible, of course, for these terms to have 
communicable meaning and be useful in an art discus 
sion. We will examine that possibility directly, but th 
reader is warned that a critic who doesn't specify his 
conditions and who assumes that unity or harmony or 
balance are requisites of the work of art, should b 
watched closely and judged harshly. He is essentiall 
dishonest. Anyone who will judge the heart that th 
artist bears on his sleeve without being able to explai 
his judgment is dangerous to himself and others. 

Unity, the first of these terms, can have a specifi 
meaning, and it is this: unity is anything which cause: 
parts of an object to be perceived together as belongin 
all to the same object. Unity is the quality that a 
object has when everything that was intended to go to 
gether is perceived together, and when anything whic 
was not intended to go with the object is perceived a 
something separate. In short, unity is anything which 
causes an object to be perceived as a single thing rather 
than two or several separate things. Now that isn't too 
difficult to say, but it is hard to find teachers or critics 
who will take the trouble to say it. Unity, further, can 
te achieved quite easily by a number of different ways 
of ordering the design of the object. The object can be 
made entirely of the same material; it can be all the 
same color; it can be made of similar shaped, sized, or 
spaced objects. This much and like things a person can 
say or accept, when said. But stop short if anyone 
tries to tell you that a work of art must have unity, or 
must be unified, because he is not telling the truth. Let 
him play his game by that rule if he wants, but don't 
vou plav by his rules! 

As we will see later, the only imperative in connection 
with a work of art is that it serve the purposes of the 
artist. For now, ask ycurself whether a baroque sculp- 
ture is unified when isolated from its intended setting. 
If not, wherein does its unity lie? What is the bound- 
ary of the work of art? 

Harmony can also be specified and it is much like 
unity, but more complicated. Harmony is anything 
where the parts are so freguently and usually perceived 
together that a person almost doesn't notice that they 
are different from each other. Harmony depends more 
on the culture in which a person exists than does unity, 
though both depend on customary habits of perceiving. 
Harmony, however, is more directly culture-based and 
more changeable. A familiar example of perceived 
harmony is the triadic harmony of the major and minor 
scales in music. At one time only the triad was per- 
ceived as “harmonious,” sevenths and the like were 
“inharmonious,” but now we have grown so used to 
hearing sevenths and other formerly “disharmonious” 
tones that we find it difficult to imagine that these 
chords were once considered strange and unpleasant. 
The same is true of color “harmonies” in the visual 
arts. So once again, stop any person from telling you 
that a work of art must be harmonious or possess 
harmony. Just tell him to wait a bit, and he will get 


used to hearing or seeing the “inharmonious” and he 
on't be bothered so much. 

Balance is a substitute word for particular forms of 
harmony that, again, have to do with the viewers ex- 
pectations. Balance is based in very particular kinds of 
ordering systems — in architecture, symmetry — in 
sculpture and painting, a kinesthetic judgment that a 
thing is not one-sided, tipsy or askew. We have so 
absorbed the rectilinearity of buildings into our systems 
or anticipated order that we are greatly disturbed if a 
picture hangs not quite vertical. There are compulsive 
picture-straighteners who know exactly what balance 
is and can tell you how important it is in the work of 
art. Don't believe it! Who says that the purpose of art 
should not be subtly to distrub us, or even to disturb us 
not so subtly. So balance can be used, but is not re- 
quired in a work of art. 

I have put off discussing beauty until last, partly be- 
cause it is not easily specified (Ogden and Richards in 
their important work, The Meaning of Meaning, were 
able to write down sixteen quite different and distinct 
meanings) and partly because it is the summation and 
essential quality of art in the classic definition of fine 
art. Now why this difficulty over definition? Nearly 
every person has some conception of what another per- 
son means when he calls a thing beautiful, even when 
the two disagree on a particular work. The difficulty 
is that the meaning of beauty lies not in the character 
of the work of art nor in the person observing the work 
of art, but in the experience that the person has of it. 
John Dewey speaks in Art as Experience of the chang- 
ing relationship between a person and his environment. 
At times, there exists in the person a state of tension or 
need, at other times, one of union with his environment. 
The unique experience of art occurs, says Dewey, when 
this union is especially complete. The observer calls a 
work beautiful when he projects his experience of such 
an event onto the work of art. 

Without arguing whether or not so complete an ex- 
perience is possible that it becomes different in quality 
from lesser experiences. I have some suspicion of the 
kind of optical or aural massage that is called beautiful. 
The sense of union might depend on familiarity with 
the experienced event. This possibility causes me to 
wonder whether only the familiar, the comfortable, per- 
haps only the dull and over-familiar, can be beautiful. 
Perhaps achieving union with the environment requires 
a happy combination of those ordering systems which 
are the least disturbing. Thus, beauty might just be 
boring. An observer of art doesn't always seek union. 
Instead of a reduction of tension between himself and 
the environment, he might desire, instead, to increase 
tension and to overcome boredom. The equation of art 
with “the beautiful” omits the possibility of a variety of 
art experiences. 

Although these ideas regarding the term beauty are 
quite troublesome, the most awkward thing of all about 
beauty, as it is often used in art, is its absolute quality. 
Now the word beautiful does not always imply the 
absolute. In ordinary usage (with which 1 have no 
quarrel) one girl can be more beautiful than another 
and so can one sunset. But a painting, sculpture, or 
building under such absolute usage cannot be just a 
little bit beautiful; it must be all beautiful! I know of 
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no other field in which such a careful distinction is 
made that a thing must possess all if it is to be thought 
of as possessing any. We can avoid such absolutes, if we 
will join Herbert Read, author of The Meaning of Art, 
and not insist upon a distinction between ordinary 
things and fine (absolute) art. We can then modify 
the uses of that troublesome term, beauty, and be 
pleased to have not only greater or lesser experiences of 
art, but different kinds of art experiences as well. 

Each of the other terms that we have defined is also 
used in an absolute (an either-or) sense. Today, how- 
ever, (and since the time of the Impressionists) the 
quality that each describes is not an essential quality 
for art. Art is no longer a stable thing; society cannot, 
as in the past, slowly adapt its standards to slowly 
evolving art. Art today moves quickly, and where there 
is not a total societal standard, the work of art cannot 
be an “either-or”; it must be a “more-or-less.” 

By what, then, can “more-or-less” be judged? If 
unity, harmony, balance, and beauty are not to be 
trusted as criteria, what can replace them? This ques- 
tion will occupy us during the remainder of the essay. 
The answer is not simple, but, too, we must prevent the 
answer from becoming too complex. Understanding in 
art can range over an enormous scale. We must move 
some convenient distance beyond the supposed layman's 
view expressed in the often quoted phrase, “I don't 
know anything about art, but I know what I like!” We 
must also avoid the expert's view expressed in the New 
Yorker cartoon that changes the quoted phrase to, “I 
know everything about art, but I don't know what I 
like!” 

If we are to reach some understanding of art today, 
we must turn away from the viewer's experience of art 
and examine the art object in relation to its maker, the 
artist. Once we have focused upon this aspect of art, 
we can notice something quite important: a work of art 
is a made, assembled, or chosen object, different from 
natural objects, objects that are in accidental juxtaposi- 
tion, or objects that are not especially set aside by 
choice. The difference is not absolute because we have 
learned that there are different levels of intensity in 
choice, ranging from the lowest level where an entire 
social group chooses a path across a vacant lot, (what 
we have come to call anonymous design, or choice), to 
the highest level of self-conscious creative making. 
Every such “made” object, whatever the intensity level 
of its making, has at least one aspect that the “natural” 
object does not have. Where the “natural” object can 
only be considered in terms of its functions and its 
form, the “made” object can be considered in terms of 
the purpose of its maker, of the function that the object 
performs consonant with his purpose, and the form 
that the object takes in relation to its functions. Every 
“made” object has this extra aspect of purpose and it 
can be examined in terms of the tight relation existing 
between purpose, function, and form. The first percep- 
tion that we have of a thing when we know it to be 
“made” is this art intent. To make this distinction 
clear, imagine walking through the English country- 
side which we had perceived as “natural.” How changed 
is our perception when we are told that it is a land- 
scape park — a “made” thing. We cannot then perceive 
it as existing apart from its purposes. 
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To speak of purposes is to speak in human terms; to 
speak of functions is to speak abstractly of meanings; 
to speak of form is to deal directly with the material 
of the object. It is not possible, of course, to deal with 
any single such aspect of the object in isolation; to omit 
purpose from consideration is to leave out the human 
being; to omit function is to leave out meaning ascrib- 
able to the object; to leave out form is to omit from 
consideration the unique individual thing that embodies 
that meaning. Where the statesman or social scientist 
is concerned with purposes and the engineer or scientist 
with function, the artist is more directly concerned with 
form. By manipulating form, he interprets and defines 
purpose and function. We must take care to understand 
the possibilities within the purpose-function-form rela- 
tionship. The possibilities are several. First, form can 
be arranged to serve a function; here form is scught 
alter as a solution to a purpose-oriented problem. Sec- 
ond, form can be sought after for its own sake; here 
form, without any original purposeful intent, can evoke 
functions and purposes. Third, form can be a by- 
product of purpcse; here form is a trace left by action. 
In the first relationship, function is emphasized; in the 
second relationship, form; in the third, purpose. 

Of these three possible relationships, the first, which 
is concerned with function, is perhaps the most easily 
understandable; it is simple and gives the impression of 
reasonableness; by the function-form relationship, archi- 
tects and engineers deal in the economy of practical 
matters; by function form, meanings are immediately 
assigned because such questions as, “What is the object 
for?” can be conveniently and often cleverly answered. 

The second relationship which deals directly with 
form is the most difficult to understand and perhaps is 
never separately engaged in except by the very inno- 
cent, or by the very mature in art. The direct form 
relationship is the least verbal and, by that, the least 
directed; therefore, the least reasonable. 

The third relationship, which is concerned with 
purpose and where form is a by-product, though an 
important one, requires some detailed explanation. This 
purpose-form relationship is the working area for most 
artists who are not working directly in the first men- 
tioned relationship of functional efficiency. Seeking di- 
rectly after form is very difficult; it is easier to set one- 
self a purposeful activity that will leave form as a trace 
while the mind focuses on the detailed purpose. The 
artist can then evaluate the produced form and alter 
his purposive activity in response. Such visual response 
is extraordinarily delicate since it reacts directly to a 
number of levels of thought. Visual perception, in 
simple fact, carries more information simultaneously 
than any other means of perception. Let us examine 
the directions that the artist's form-producing purposes 
can take: 

1. An attempt to understand something about him- 
self or his environment. Tf we recall that the artist deals 
with purpose by way of form, we can begin to see how 
a re-creation, a way of understanding the non-visual 
human parts of it. Perception is active and creative, 
and art can be a record of the perceptive act. To 
structure a statement about belief is to understand it 
and to express it at the same time. Art is in this 
sense self-communication. Such intra-personal com- 
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munication is more directly important for the artist 
than inter-personal communication. By dealing with 
form, the artist has the advantage of a rapid means of 
self-communication. Visual form is a compact sum- 
mary of what would have to be explained verbally as 
functions and purposes. 

2. An effort at imagining a condition different from 
reality. The artist often tends to be a rebel; he tends 
to be an escapee. Art is one of the means by which the 
real world and its problems can be set aside and a 
fantasy or delusional world experienced. Where most 
persons are unable to make specific their dreams (be- 
cause in creating a world it is difficult to hold all of 
its details in one’s head) the artist can build and re- 
cord as complex and detailed a world as he desires. 
Without being schizophrenic, the artist is still a stranger 
to persons who have never left home; having experi- 
enced two or several worlds leaves him better equipped 
to cope with change than the person who has always 
lived in the one. Gordon Allport has said, "No person 
knows his own culture who knows only his own culture.” 

3. An attempt to predict the consequence of a 
sequence of events. By his sensitivity to form and its 
implications, the artist has absorbed a greater part of 
the collective experience of his society than those not 
so sensitive. So in his predictions will he be the more 
successful. His individual consciousness will stand in 
place of the many separate consciousnesses of society 
and when he indicates a future direction, so will society 
move. As Marshall McLuhan says, “The artist picks 
up the message of cultural and technological challenge 
decades before its transforming impact occurs.” 


4. An effort at evaluation. The artist might be try- 
ing to compare experiences; in order to do so he 
juxtaposes colors, textures, and shapes. At a more 
complex level, consider how an artist while painting a 
portrait searches for the shape that is more like the 
person than any of the transient shapes of the person’s 
own movements or facial expressions. Herein the artist 
is searching for an archetype, a form expressing and 
summing up life purposes; I do not mean this in a 
mystical sense, but in the sense of form as symbol; 
forms are more or less evocative. Where the artist 
evaluates forms for their higher evocative and symbolic 
values, he has also found, more understanding of the 
qualities of the thing being symbolized. 

5. An expression of human need or of human con- 
cern. It has been said so often that the artist engages 
in expression, that the writer has difficulty making that 
old word have new meaning for his readers. We all 
require acts of expression in order for our lives to 
continue, but expression at times is trivial; it can 
consist in cursing, or kicking at furniture. For the artist, 
expression is most complete when it is by way of his 
art medium. The artist leaves the record of his ex- 
pression in his work. Expression is most complete when 
it is by the artist. 

6. Tension reduction or tension increase. Every 
human being must stay within a characteristic range of 
tension. Tension might be thought of as an intensity of 
focus of consciousness upon some physiological or 
psychological need of the human being. Within an 
ordinary tension range, the human being is able to 
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maintain his equilibrium as a free agent, but when the 
intensity of focus upon a need moves beyond a charac- 
teristic limit for the individual, he is no longer free to 
choose his actions but must act to reduce this focus of 
attention. By contrast, when there is a deficiency of 
attention focus, the individual again loses his equilib- 
rium as a free agent; he must sleep, or if the dis- 
equilibrium is extreme, his boredom can turn into 
lethargy and his lethargy into death. The healthy 
individual moves to maintain his health and his freedom 
of choice by avoiding attention disequilibria of too 
intense or too diffuse a focus. The artist's mental 
mechanisms are such that working with his art helps 
to avoid both extremes. 

Having examined the directions that the artist's pur- 
pose can take in some detail, let us look at his purposes 
more broadly and generally. First, the artist's purpose 
can be simple, limited to one of the above directions, or 
it can be complex, ranging across every direction that I 
have listed. Second, such purposes as 1 have listed 
above are all attribute-oriented; the artist can also be 
accomplishment-oriented. Almost certainly he will 
wish to attract attention, influence, and income to him- 
self and where his work is a means to such an end, we 
must not neglect to credit this orientation as honest 
and dignified. Third, despite my second comment 
above, the artist's purposes are only remotely concerned 
with the pleasure of the art patron. 

In order for art achievement to occur, the artist can- 
not concern himself directly with his projection of an- 
other person's needs; he must become intently involved 
in his own needs and purposes. It is not the artist who 
must reduce the distance between himself and the art 
patron, but the art patron who must reduce the distance 
between himself and the artist. Whatever the derivation 
of a work of art and whatever method of work the artist 
employs, there remains in the work some indication of 
the artist's purpose. Art patrons have this indication as 
a clue and we respond to each work of art at two levels: 
what we perceive as the artist's purpcse, and what we 
perceive as the fulfillment of that purpose in the work. 
For each category of purpose described above, all of us 
as art patrons can respond to the same category ful- 
filled: 

1. Understanding. The artist's understanding must 

| surpass our own. He must be aware of recent and cur- 
rent trends in art; he must build upon his own past and 
know the concerns of the time and place in which he 
lives. He must be aware of technical possibilities. We, 
as observers, are aware of many of these things and we 
anticipate that the artist will bring a greater knowledge 
to us. 

2. Imagination. Just as we are entertained by the 
traveller who brings us experiences from a remote 
country, so we expect the artist to bring us news from 
that country which only he can visit. 

3. Prediction. Since the work of art is (or should be) 
the result of unrestrained choice, those things which 
the artist has chosen to show are very important. We 
commented earlier that the artist, more sensitive to 
trends and movements, helps to predict the future, 
society also predicts for itself by selecting the artists 
that it will accept as important. 

4. Evaluation. We expect the artist to demonstrate 
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a consistency across the entire range of his work. He 
should have enough sensitivity and objectivity to evalu- 
ate what he has done and to select that part of his 
work which is significant. 

5. Expression. We come to know by the choice of 
subject and by the choice of technique, something of the 
artist's person. We come to value the unique and the 
personal, and we judge an artist's individual work 
against his entire kody of work. We come to expect a 
certain degree of balance between personal and imper- 
sonal, a certain degree of emotion, tension, experiment, 
agressiveness, perfection of method, intent to communi- 
cate, and of social awareness. 

6. Tension reduction and increase. We expect to ex- 
perience excitement or fulfillment or both. Art must 
help refocus our attention and attitudes. 

If we must be, to some degree, content both with the 
artist's purpose and with its fulfillment, we come upon 
some difficulty. How is it possible to understand from 
the same information source both purpose and the de- 
gree of success in fulfilling purpose. It is as though by 
judging from where an arrow had landed, we could 
know whether the archer had intended to shoot what his 
arrow had hit. It is true that if there were an undif- 
ferentiated field, we could make no such judgment; if 
a target were near at hand, the judgment would be 
secure. We bring to our judgment of the archer's suc- 
cess, a knowledge of what a target is like. In an earlier 
time, before the Impressionists, art patrons knew the 
artist's simpler purposes; unfortunately, the complex en- 
joyment of art today is a learned skill. It is necessary 
for the art viewer and patron to learn general areas by 
which particular examples of art can be understood. He 
must learn to identify targets. 

The purposes IÍ have described are targets; the ful- 
fillment of those purposes are arrows in the target. 
When understood in these terms, our difficulty in deriv- 
ing both purpose and degree of fulfillment from the 
same work is largely overcome. We bring learned 
structures to our perception of the artist's work. 

In summary, I have attempted to describe the value 
system by which works of art must be judged today. As 
observers, we must bring a set of expectations to our 
perception of a work of art; we then recognize and 
evaluate the artist’s purposes, and we estimate the 
degree to which he has fulfilled those purposes. We 
judge the work by whether it has satisfied, disappointed, 
surprised or rewarded our expectations. This is a judg- 
ment about the correspondence between our expecta- 
tions and the artist's achievement. By this judgment, we 
say how much we like a work of art, and this is the 
only evaluation that it should be possible to make. 

Unity, harmony, balance, or beauty might or might 
not contribute to satisfying the artist’s purpose. This 
is the reason why such gualities are not essential to art. 
In today's art there are no musts, no rules, and the 
most knowledgeable observer cannot know what all 
possible purposes are like. Part of the artist's purpose 
is in creating new purposes. Part of the observer's skill 
must be in learning about new purposes. If our ex- 
pectations from a work of art are built upon the abso- 
lute targets of unity, harmony, balance, or beauty, we 
will be constantly disappointed by today's non-absolute 
art. 
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Dean Wade on Photography 


54-14 
tai 
7 | 


It is important for the architect to learn from his 
experience of places and things. One of the best devices 
[or accomplishing this is the camera. When the archi- 
teet photographs, he organizes what he sees. He 
must also erganize his attitudes toward it. By picture- 
taking, he chcoses what is visually important; by 
picture-taking, he chooses what he shall later remember 
in detail. 

By discovering those visual elements which organize 
his photographs, he also discovers what visual elements 
organize his experiences of the real world. Photography 


thus teaches more than principles of perspective, more 
than composition; it also teaches the active part that 
perception plays in forming ideas of the world. By 
isolating the visual experience, photography makes 
that experience more vivid. Thus dces the architect 
build his vocabulary of the relation between forces and 
[orms; thus does he develop a sense of form significance. 

The black and white photographs taken by Dean 


Wade are examples of photography so used to develop 
[orm sensitivity and to record significant objects. 
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Among the environmental arts, landscape archi- 
tecture and gardening mosl accurately typify the at 
tiludes toward and understanding of the physical world 
Exactly because landscape design is the most free from 
functional requirements; i.e., il has the greatest liberty 
of the several environmental design disciplines in 
choosing those ordering devices and systems that best 


Dean 
Wade 

on 
Landscape 
Architecture 
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express the ideas and aspirations of the age in which il 
is built. For this reason, the history of landscape archi 
lecture is especially useful as a study for any student 
in the environmental disciplines. 

Since slides of landscape architecture are not com- 
mercially available, Dean Wade has made a point of 
photographing landscape examples whenever possible. 


Dean Wade has accompanied his teaching, his writing executed, and natural forces that give final shape to 


on design, and his practice of architecture by a con- the work. 

tinuing series of experiments in drawing, painting, and He has used these experiments in partly-controlled 

sculpture. form to refine his own sense of appropriate form in 
In very few of these experimental works has Dean architecture. 

Wade controlled the forms consciously and entirely. By manipuiating form, the architect interprets and 

Instead, his interest has been in the interaction between defines purpose and function. 


an ordering idea, the material with which the idea is 
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NOBODY, BUT NOBODY BUILDS 'EM BETTER! 
Constructive-thinking contractors complete dreams that often 
begin as doodles on the back of an old envelope. more than 
2,000 contractors and suppliers of building materials and services 
in the greater Milwaukee area can apply their mechanical wizardry 
to architectural creativity . . all it takes is constructive thinking! 


ALLIED CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYERS' ASSOCIATION + INDUSTRY ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 
2000 contractors and suppliers building a greater Milwaukee 


BEST BLOCK 


presents 


A Revolutionary New Concept in Concrete Wall Masonry 


* MONOWALL, using THREADLINE Brand Adhesive Mortar, gives you stronger 
by far walls at savings up to 30%. 


* MONOWALL substantially reduces both work time and labor costs. It is possible 
to lay up as much as double the normal units per day. Painting and cleaning are 
not necessary. 


* MONOWALL can be finished with plaster, wood panelling, tile, dry wall, or any 
appropriate material that the architect desires, and is ideal for interior partitions. 


* MONOWALL gives you high fire rating and low sound transmission that you have 
come to expect with concrete masonry. 


* MONOWALL opens up new horizons in designing with masonry blocks. 


Thank you for attending our seminar on MONOWALL. 


We're sure it was interesting and enlightening. 


JUST ANOTHER WAY IN WHICH BEST BLOCK WORKS WITH THE 
ARCHITECT FOR SOUND DESIGN COMBINED WITH ECONOMY. 


BEST BLOCK COMPANY 


W140 N5998 Lilly Road . (Milwaukee) > Phone (414) 781-7200 
Butler, Wisconsin 53007 
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NOW... (iss) Ultimet in color 


USS Uttimert in stainless steel was the first 
curtain wall system competitive in price 
with materials of less strength and durability. 
Then came USS Uttimet Framing in Cor-TEN 
high-strength low-alloy steel, the steel that “paints” 
itself with a handsome russet-colored oxide skin 
that virtually eliminates maintenance 
necessitated by corrosion. 

Now it’s USS Uttimet Wall Framing 
Components in a wide selection of co/ors 
The shapes are supplied by U. S. Steel in long- 
lasting galvanized steel and are color-coated by 
qualified applicators. 

You get the same fast, easy, clutter-free 
construction, with no cutting or special 
fitting at the site. Most USS ULTIMET 
components snap-lock into place. 

Long life is assured by the combination of 
the heavy zinc coating, and the applied 
coating of a high quality pigmented 
fluorocarbon polymer. 

But perhaps best of all is the low cost. 
USS ULrimer color-coated galvanized steel 
framing can cost less than materials 
that can't give you steel's strength, 
beauty and durability. 

Stainless, CoR-TEN, or color- 
coated galvanized steel—it'll pay you 
to take a good look at cost-saving 
USS ULrimer Curtain Wall Framing 
Components before you build or remodel. 
Write for a free copy of our new 
booklet on USS Uttimet Wall Framing 
(ADUSS 88-2496) to United States Steel, 

P. O. Box 86 (USS 5612), Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15230. Or contact a USS 
Architectural Products Representative 
through the nearest USS Construction 
Marketing or Sales Office. USS, ULTIMET 
and Cor-Ten are registered trademarks. 


Ultimet 


Wall Framing Components 
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Over 2,560 different sizes of buildings available for both 
commercial and industrial uses! Star Buildings provide more 
space at less cost than most any other method of construction. Their 
unobstructed floor space is ideal for the display of automobiles, trac- 
tors, furniture or appliances. Star Buildings are attractive and eye- 
appealing, too, for each can be custom-designed to combine the sheer 
clean lines of steel with glass, stone, brick or tile for a modernistic 
appearance. And, would you believe that buildings like these can be 
built in weeks . . . even days? It's true! For complete information and 
a solution to your building problem, call today! 


STEEL LINE BUILDERS, ING 


16601 W. Dakota St. . New Berlin, Wisconsin 53151 . Phone: 786-3520 


Wisconsin 
Architects 
Foundation Report 


by Dorothy Schweitzer, Executive Secretary 


Welcome to the New Dean 

The Directors of Wisconsin Architects Foundation 
extend welcome and best wishes to John W. Wade, 
Dean of the new School of Architecture. Mr. Wade 
was appointed on May 17th by the Board of Regents 
of the University of Wisconsin on the recommendation 
of the administration at UWM, to take office on July 
lst. 


The new School of Architecture faces a great chal- 
lenge in these rapidly changing times, as evidenced 
by the redevelopment, curriculum adjustments, and 
additions in long established schools throughout the 
country. 


As prevtously outlined, the Foundation has made 
pledges for the new School to UWM to aid monetarily 
in making it outstanding for early provisional accredi- 
tation with the hope of attracting students not only in 
Wisconsin but all over America and foreign countries 
as well. 


To the new Dean, the Foundation and other mem- 
bers of the profession in Wisconsin offer their utmost 
cooperation. In this there is gratification that at last 
there is to be long-needed architectural education in 
the State of Wisconsin, a facility that will benefit its 
citizens in incalculable ways. 


L LINDELL LUXURY APARTMENTS 


Student Design Project 

John A. Kreishman, Wauwatosa, graduated in June 
with honors from the School of Architecture, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. He was a Foundation Tui- 
tion Grant recipient beginning with his junior year, 
and he maintained exceptional grades. Currently he 
is attending a seminar on school construction at the 
University of Ohio on the recommendation of Wash- 
ington U, after which he will return to his home to 
prepare for job-hunting. 
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Seminar for Teachers of Architecture 
The annual AIA-ACSA* Teachers Seminar was held 
this year at the University of Montreal June 9-14. 
( * Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture ) 
The all-inclusive seminar subject “The Impact of 
Industrialization on the Design of Built Environment” 
brought before American teachers of Architecture an 
impressive assortment of research administrators and 
architects, two of whom were from Europe: Rayner 
Banham, Architectural Historian of the University of 
London, and Gunter Schmitz, Research Architect, 
Hochschule for Gastaltung, Ulm, Germany. 


Tours ineluded the convention complex and hotel, 
Place Bonaventure; Nun's Town, a new urban commu- 
nity; and the now famous Habitat demonstrated by its 
architect, Moshe Safdie. 

Wisconsin Architects Foundation has contributed to 
the Seminar since 1959, and again this year made a 
substantial donation, also recommending the attend- 
ance of Harvey E. Koenen, AIA, an Assistant Professor 
at UWM, 


Contributions This Month for the 
New School 


Andrae Electric Company, Milwaukee, $100. 
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Pictured here are two phases of one of John's design 
problems completed during his 5th year, — a Highrise 
Luxury Apartment, 200 units per acre, facing Forrest 
Park in central St. Louis. Primary design concern 
was maximum flexibility for unit layout. Stepped sec- 
tions for basic vertical grid allow for 3-dimensional 
flexibility, the units ranging from studio apartments 
to 12-room accommedations with 1, 2 or 3-story inter- 
nal arrangement. 
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Delight 
your client with 
a far-sighted 


are MEGAL 


DEVELOPMENT 


CORPORATION 


BUILDINGS FOR INDUSTRY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
LAND DEVELOPERS 
COMMERCIAL — INDUSTRIAL 
WILL BUILD TO SUIT 
SALE OR LEASE 


PH. (414) 781-8970 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
P.O. BOX 3127 ZIP 53218 


5 = 
It's simple to plan 

dence design client. He might even say go right 

ahead and put an elevator in. A Dover HomeLIFT 

can be used in place of a dumbwaiter and is so 

much better because it will carry people as well to 

. e . 

closets in a vertical line. Then, if there's a heart 

patient or other physical disability in the home in Your Specifications 
years to come, a HomeLIFT can be installed in the 

closet space. And your client will congratulate him- 


for a home elevator 
as things between floors 
self on his choice of architect. Want more data on 


Just the idea of providing space in his home for a 2 

future elevator installation could delight your resi- e ul 
You can allow for future installation by locating 

this finest of residence elevators? Mail the coupon 


TIT) CORPORATION / ELEVATOR DIVISION 


Installed and p in Wisconsin by CONSTRU CTIO N, INC. 
NORTHWESTERN N ELEVATOR CO., INC. 6442 RIVER PARKWAY 


WAUWATOSA 13, WIS. 
BL 8-3421 


CARPENTRY 
MASONRY Industrial 


| Please send Dover HomeLIFT literature to: CONCRETE Commercial 


| 
| 
| PAINTING 8 j > 
| Name | Residential 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 2030 West Bender Rd., Milwaukee, Wis. 53209 


DECORATING 


| Company 


NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Wisconsin Chapter of The 
American Institute of Architects 
and The Associated General Con- 
tractors Liaison Committee has 
been selected. 

The eight-member committee will 
work together to develop and im- 
prove a cooperating, communicative 
and equitable relationship between 
the design profession and building 
industry. 

The composition of the commit- 


Not from hand to hand. 


plants, institutions 
private buildings of all types. 
You'll help prevent dermatitis. 
And you'll save something. 
The Greeks had a word for 
that, too: money. See your 
Bradley representative. 
Bradley Washfountain Co., 
9175 Fountain Boulevard, 
Menomonee Falls, 
Wisconsin 53051. 


BRADLEY 


Represented by 
J. R. PETLEY CO., 759 N. Milwaukee Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53202 


Minneapolis, Minn. 55426 


68-291-R3 
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Specify Washfountains for schools, 
public and 


S. H. BARTLETT CO., 6524 N. Walker Street, 


tee includes architects representa- 
tive of all four geographical sections 
of the Wisconsin Chapter, A.I.A.: 
Lester G. Seubert, Chairman, South- 
east Section; Jack F. Klund, 
Western Section; John Haefner, 
Northeast Section, and Donald M. 
Schoepke, Northern Section. 

The AGC members representing 
the State and Milwaukee Chapters, 
Remo E. Camosy and George F. 
Hutter, Jr., Wisconsin Chapter, and 
W. C. Whitten, Sr., and Osborne 
Johnson, Milwaukee Chapter, AGC. 


Ape Greeks 


The word: dermatitis. The cure: 
foot-operated Bradley Washfountains 
Too often, a worker scrubs up. Then he grabs a soiled faucet 
handle to turn off the water. Might as well scrub up all over again. 
Not so with Bradley Washfountains. 

With foot-operated Washfountains, hands never touch faucets 
contaminated by harsh chemicals, oil, dirt, or bacteria. Just clean 
running water. So, contaminants go down the drain. 


In 36” and 54” 
diameter circular and 
semi-circular sizes 
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PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Licensed Architect with Five 
Years' Industrial Experience 
Wanted to: 


e Develop Architectural 
Standards 


e Evaluate Sites 
e Select Architectural Firms 


e Handle Total Client 
Responsibility 
For Nation-Wide Activities of 
Diversifying Engineering Design 
Company. 
Please Send Résumé and Sal- 


and Construction 


ary Requirements in Confidence 
to: 


PROCON INCORPORATED 
W. C. Buettgen 
Personnel Director 
1111 Mt, Prospect Road 
Des Plaines, Illinois 60016 


[An Equal Opportunity Employer) 


ARCHITECT 
WANTED 


Church Synod with 
midwest headquarters will es- 
tablish new department to de- 
churches, 


Lutheran 


sign and develop 
parsonages, educational units, 
etc. Synod seeking a Lutheran 
man who would like oppor- 
tunity to express himself in 
church construction which would 
carry his work over the country. 
Applicants must be 


and have sufficient experience 


licensed 


to direct this department. Sub- 
mit complete résumé, record of 
accomplishments, salary history 
and reguirements to: 


G. B. H. M. 
2774 North Grant Blvd. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53210 
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Metal Toilet Partitions 


1937 N. Hubbard St. Milwaukee 53212 


BNCO 


For every architect, there's a general 
contractor . . . Only members of the 
Associated General Contractors of 
Greater Milwaukee and other AGC 
groups are pledged to "Skill, Respon- 
sibility & Integrity.” In short, you can 
count on an AGC member to deliver! 


LET'S BE 
CONSTRUCTIVE 
TOGETHER! 


Delivery from Stock 


CONTINENTAL COLUMBUS CORP. 


a subsidiary of Biersach & Niedermeyer Co. 


Phone 374-4000 


The Measure of a Company 


How do you measure an electrical firm? 
It's more than wire and switches. Measure 

instead the intellectual power to develop new methods 
... the diversified skills to apply these new ideas 

... and the fiscal ability to take charge of a job, 
regardless of its size. And measure the capacity 

to make -and hold- new friends and customers. 


PIEPERPOWER 


HOME OFFICES: 5070 NORTH 35TH ST., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. TELEPHONE (414) 462-7700 
PIEPER ELECTRIC, INC. WORLDWIDE COMMERCIAL, RESIDENTIAL, ELECTRICAL WIRING 


certified electrical authority 


The ORIGINAL — 
BURGESS-MANNING 
e 
. 
RADIANT Í Ver Halen, inc. 
C El LI NG S VER HALEN, INC. CONTRACTORS - DISTRIBUTORS OF BUILDING PRODUCTS 
EST. 1911 
HEATING . . . COOLING Quality Products Plus Expert Craftsmanship 
Grid Type and Modular Equals Satisfied Customers 
Acoustical Ceili Pella Wood Sliding Glass D 
DISTRIBUTED AND INSTALLED ‘Sound Control it Distributlon—Illumination > For Weathertight Installations 
BY WISCONSIN S PIONEER Partition Systems Pella Wood Windows 
RADIANT CEILING Movable—Demountable—Permanent Awning—Casement—Double Hung—Pivot Fixed 
Wood—Steel—Glass—Aluminum Slimshades—Rolscreens 
CONTRACTOR Plastic Laminates—Various Finishes For Residential and Commercial Buildings 
Exclusive Wisconsin Distributors Floating Floor Systems Pella Wood Folding Doors and Partitions 
Raised Access and Data Floors For Flexible Space Dividers 
Baker Steel Scaffolds 
Since 1946 ... For Off-the-Floor Work 
General Office 
Company, Inc, Branch Office P.O. Box 2980 Branch Office 
4040 N. 126TH STREET 704 Highland Avenue 4700 N. 124th St. 5502 University Ave. 
Green Bay, Wis. 54305 Milwaukee, Wis. 53218 Madison, Wis. 53705 
BROOKFIELD, WIS. 53005 (414) 435-3791 (414) 463-7700 (608) 238-0241 


(414) 781-5300 


SRINKAGE € 


NOT WITH Vpl SOLID 


VINYL WALL BASE! 


You can depend on the “fit” of VPI cove and straight 
base. Its dimensional stability is guaranteed. (See VPI's 
installation instructions.) VPI offers a wide selection: 
Ten beautifully clear decorator colors . . . cove base 34” 
and .080” gauges... 21⁄2”, 4” and 6” heights... 
straight base 4” height... 48” lengths and 120’ rolls 
... plus preformed cove and straight base outside cor- 
ners and stringer material. 


Play it safe. See Sweets Architectural file or write for 
samples and specifications. e 


Vpi BRET 


SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 53081 


One of the nation’s pioneer producers of solid vinyl flooring 
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IMAGINEERING 


... provides controlled comfort summer and winter 
electrically at this Total Electric church 


Electricity does it all — automatically. The 
electric heating and ventilating system is 
programmed for a seven-day cycle to pro- 
vide the right amount of heating or cooling 
at the right time, in the right place. Such 
exact attention-free comfort control is 


The same temperature is automatically 
maintained winter and summer. 

For information about electric heating 
and how the Total Electric rate saves on 
all electricity used for any purpose, write or 
phone Chuck Taylor at our Milwaukee office. 


possible with electric heating and cooling. 


WISCONSIN electric power COMPANY 


Ess r 


ARCHITECTURAL SPECIALISTS 


IN 


COLOR, COATINGS AND FINISHES 
FOR ALL SURFACES 


KAWNEER 
ALUMINUM PRODUCTS L * 


CURTAIN WALL SYSTEMS 
WINDOWS 
ENTRANCES 

STORE FRONTS 


L. O; F, 
GLASS PRODUCTS 


THERMOPANE 
VARI-TRAN 
T UF FLEX 
VITROLUX 
CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 
LA CROSSE, WIS. 


STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 


MADISON, WIS. T. C. ESSER COMPANY WATERLOO, IOWA 
OSHKOSH, WIS. A ESCANABA, MICH. 

4 . E . 208 H 
RACINE, WIS. 3107 West Galena Street + Phone 993-7400 + Zip Code 5320 IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS. MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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NATURAL GAS sssri accerrance 


Since Natural Gas first became available for Mil Regardless of what your fuel energy requirements 
waukee in 1949, its acceptance has increased so might be, it's very likely Natural Gas can serve 
rapidly that today it serves more of Milwaukee's vou best 


commerce and industry than any other fuel | 
DO please call on our experienced engineers lor as 


Natural Gas has achieved this wide acceptance foi sistance in improving your business operations. 
one reason: It offers vou more advantages and We will be happy to consult with you at anv time 
benefits than the other fuels and, of course, there is no obligation 


WISCONSIN GAS COMPANY 


Industrial and Commercial Sales + 276-6720 
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If a parking lot is your business front door, 
pave it with concrete. 


Ree 2 ò h 


FINANCE | 
Ayma > 


Concrete lets you put your best foot forward with your customers 
before they set foot in your place of business. 

Why ? Because concrete lots are clean and bright. Concrete's 
rigid, even surface means permanent, easy drainage, too. Let it rain. 
All it does is save you from cleaning the lot yourself. 

Concrete saves on lot illumination. It reflects light, brightens 
everything up at night. Customers like that. 

Here's something you may like even more. With concrete, you 
won't have to worry about repeated patching and resurfacing 
with resulting inconvenience to your customers. 

When you pave your parking lot, once ought to be enough. 
You worry about your business. Your concrete parking lot 
will take care of itself. 


Portland Cement Association 
735 North Water St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 53202 


An organization of cement manufacturers to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 


FE, e | 


$ Long a leading “Y \ 
| supplier of farm drain ` ` = é 
tile, Redfield will continue 3 | 
to serve this market through A s 


the new plant that fea- f 77 ( a new 


i ie, a „major 
` face brick 


À Supplier 


* * x A 
4 PLANT ONE 


REDFIELD BRICK & TILE COMPANY 


FULL TIME PRODUCTION OF 
FACE BRICK AND FACE TILE 
COLORS 


Deep Rich Reds from one of the best Pennsylvania shale deposits in lowa. 
Flashed reds producing: purples, gunmetals, lavenders and buckskin 


browns 
TEXTURES 
Five of the ever popular textures 
(A) Hackberry - a fine horizontally matted texture which creates subtle 
shadows for a carpet like surface. 
B) Rugg - se vertical lines, a rugged texture creating many fine 
shadow lines 
(C) Twintex - a lightly brushed vertical surface assures freedom from 
highlites and reflections as well as a soft tone. 
(D) Wirecut or Velour - a natural surface, broken enough to show 
the texture of the clay but smooth enough to give only minor 


shadows. 
(E) Smooth - for the rich colonial look, but not glassy. 
SIZES 

Height Depth Length 
Regular 21⁄4 3% 7% or 8 
Norman 21⁄4 3% 1112 
Roman 158 3% 1112 
SCR 21⁄4 5% 111⁄2 
Engineer King 2 13/16 31⁄8 9% 


VAÄMILSAT KUI IX IES TE 
BERNIE OLSON 
P.O. BOX 3062 HAMPTON STATION 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 53218 


OODW ICN 
DY COMPANIES nos 
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installations. 

. U.S. Post Office Tits 
. Milwaukee Road Depot 12. 
. Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 13. 
. Lewis Center Office Bldg. 14. 
. Juneau Square Office Bldg. 13. 
. IBM Building 16. 
. Marine Plaza Bank & Office Bldg. 17. 
. Gimbels Store 18. 
. Marquette University 
. Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 19. 
. Boston Store 20. 
. Wisconsin Gas Co. els 

* SORGEL 


TRANSFORMERS 


26 WEST NATIONAL AVE 


seeing Tour 


This is an aerial look at a typical American city operating with 
Sorgel Quiet-Quality transformers in the heart of its electrical 
distribution systems. Check these job sites for ideas where you 
can specify Sorgel for more reliable, trouble-free transformer 


Pfister Hotel 

Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
Marshall-lIsley Bank Bldg. 
State Office Bldg. 

Milwaukee County Courthouse 
Milwaukee Safety Bldg. 
Milwaukee Auditorium Arena 


Milwaukee Vocational & Institute 
of Technology School 


Pabst Brewing Co. 
Schlitz Brewing Co. 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


| 


Sorgel vacuum impregnated transformers | 
assure lower sound levels, strengthen | 
the entire structure, and make the units 
impervious to moisture conditions. 
The consistently liberal Sorgel design 
provides overload protection for emer- 
gencies or peak periods without exceed- 
ing safe temperatures. Insist on Sorgel 
for maximum operational reliability. 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


+ MILWAUKEE 


: UNIT 


SUBSTATIONS 


WISCONSIN 53204 


SATURABLE REACTORS 


advertisers index 


Allied Construction Employees.... 30 
ssociated General Contractors of 
Greater Milwaukee ............ 34 

Belden Brick ...... 9 37 

Best Bloch Company e UMA 

Biersach & Niedermeyer 34 
radley Washfountain 33 
'oncrete Research, Inc. . 2A 

DeGelleke Co., Inc. 35 
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Marathon Millwork 3 
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Taterial Service 5 
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Lathing and Plastering 44 
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RO-WAY GARAGE DOORS 
Aluminum — Wood — Steel 
Electric Operators 


| McKINLEY Roof Vents 
Sun Control 
Marquee's 
Fascia and Gavel Stop 


Shade Screens 
Security Control 
Insulated Doors 


Utility Steel Buildings 
Commercial e Industrial e Residential 


FORRER SPECIALTY 


COMPANY 
1305 E. Capitol Drive 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53211 
PHONE 962-6040 
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ATTENTION: ARCHITECTS + BUILDERS + ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS ° 


FREDERICK POST Ç 


DRAFTSMEN + INDUSTRY 


hates 


Wally Kmiec 


for 
35 Years 
of Service 
to Our 
Reproduction 
Customers 


Wally says: “This recognition is 
appreciated sincerely and IÍ wish to 
thank our many wonderful custom- 
ers in Wisconsin, upper Michigan 
and Minnesota who have made this service record possible! 
Every job we receive can be assured continued prompt and 
individual attention !” 


Wally Kmiec 
Reproduction Manager 
Since 1933 


Is still your best source for: 


e BLUEPRINTS MICRODUPES e CHROMTEX COLORED FILMS 


(10 Color Selection) 


e 
e WHITE PRINTS e CRONAFLEX 
e REDUCTIONS AND 
e leith ac © CROLUX ENLARGEMENTS 
e PHOTOSTATS e VACUUM FRAME PRINTING e CONTACT PRINTS 
e XEROX COPIES e DUPLICATE PHOTO e WASH-OFF REPRODUCTIONS 


(Paper, Cloth or Mylar) 
e ACETATE FILMS 
POLYESTER BLACKLINE FILM 


TRACINGS 


(Paper, Cloth or Mylar) 


e PAPER AND FILM 
e SEPIA TRANSPARENCIES NEGATIVES 
(Paper, Cloth or Mylar) 


o VAN DYKE NEGATIVES 
e DIAZO MICRO FICHE » ORIGINAL DRAWING 


e BROWNLINE PRINTS 
RESTORATION 
DIAZO APERTURE CARDS (Paper, Cloth or Mylar) e PRINTED TITLE SHEETS 


e XEROX VELLUM 
TRANSPARENCIES 


Do you have a Reproduction Problem? Why not take advantage of Wally's 
experience? Call him at 374-4660. Out of Town Collect Calls Welcomed! 


“9 FREDERICK POST 


A TELEDYNE COMPANY 


2955 N. HUMBOLDT BLVD. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53212 


NOTE: For your convenience, our retail service area is open from 8:80 
am. to 5 p.m. Monday through Friday. “While you wait copy service” 
is available. Minimum pickup and delivery reproduction order, $2.50 
(Milwaukee city limits). 
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A first class job deserves a first class product. 
Specify plaster! 


tains and decorates easier and better. In fact, plaster 
is about the most versatile building material around, 


More and more builders are realizing that today's 
quality is directly related to tomorrow's new job. May- 


be that's why more and more builders are suddenly be- p 
And here's the clincher = You'll find that genuine 


coming quality conscious. 
plaster actually costs no more! 


When specifying plaster you know you're going first 
class. Look at the record: Plaster is fireproof. Plaster 
sounds better = eliminates more between room noises 
than any look alike substitute material. Plaster main- 


When is the last time you got a quality plaster bid? Isn't 
it about time you did? 


It might be good for your quality image. 


Specify genuine lath and 


PLASTER 


it lasts 


MILWAUKEE AREA BUREAU FOR LATHING AND PLASTERING 


3274 N. 77th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53222 . 


Call A. T. Krueger at 442-4650 


